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IF 


John choked the bat one more inch 
and braced himself firmly on both feet. 
His eyes were fixed on the pitcher. He 
was going to send the next ball so far 
it was unlikely anyone would ever find it 
again. It was going to sail out across the 
field and over the trees beyond to who- 
knows-where. He was going to trot around 
the bases at an easy walk, while all the 
fellows gasped. 

The pitcher had the ball now. He was 
winding up. He had delivered. The ball 
was coming at exactly the height John liked 
best, not too fast, not too slow. It had 
almost reached him. “Now!” thought John. 

He swung a terrific, air-shattering blow, 
much too fast for the eye to follow. There 
is no doubt but what the ball would have 
gone at least half as far as John had hoped. 
He would have made his home run, and 
the boys wouldn’t have stopped talking 
about it yet, if 

If he had connected. 

Unfortunately, however, he missed. The 





John swung mightily—and missed the ball! 




















umpire said, “Out!” And John had to drop 
the bat and go to sit, miserably, on the 
bench. 

If only he had hit! Have you ever 
stopped to think how different life would 
be if only one or two things had been 
different from what they were? 

What would have happened, for in- 
stance, if only Eve had run away from the 
forbidden tree, instead of hanging around 
nearby? I can tell you. There would never 
have been any hurts or pains or disappoint- 
ments, never any headaches or toothache 
or backaches or stomachaches. There would 
never have been any death. If only she had 
not disobeyed that one time. 

Think of Jesus. What would have hap- 
pened if, just once, He had let Himself 
say a cross word? If just once He had done 
something mean to His brothers for all 
the horrid things they did to Him? It’s too 
terrible to think what would have hap- 
pened, for we would have lost all hope 
of heaven. 

And now think about yourselves. What 
would happen if you would make up your 
mind that with God’s help you would 
leave sin alone, completely, always. I can’t 
tell you all the good things that would hap- 
pen then, they would be so wonderful. 
God would do for you “exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that” you “ask or think” 
(Eph. 3:20). He would work out plans 
for you that are greater than anything you 
could imagine for yourselves. He says, “As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts” (Isa. 55: 
9). “Higher than the highest human 
thought can reach is God’s ideal for His 
children” (Messages to Young People, p. 
40). And “there is no limit to the useful- 
ness of one who, by putting self aside, 
makes room for the working of the Holy 
Spirit upon his heart, and lives a life wholly 
consecrated to God” (Desire of Ages, pp. 
250, 251). 

He will do all these things for you, and 
more—if you will let Him. Why not ask 
Him right now to clear your life of every 
sin so He can work out His plans in you? 


Your friend, 


on Ware 


























NOT-SO-DUMB DONALD 


miss Cruger picked up her little red book 
and her blue pencil and turned to the 
boy on the front seat with the crew hair- 
cut. “Joseph, may I have your age? I need 
to know the age and grade of each boy in 
our Sabbath school class.” 

Promptly Joseph replied that he was nine 
and in the third grade. 

Leonard sat next to him leafing through 
the Little Friend. When asked, he said he 
was the same age as Joseph and in the 


By FRANCES TAYLOR 


same grade. He went right on looking at 
his paper. 

Donald hung his head, wishing he were 
anywhere but in Sabbath school. He looked 
about uneasily, wondering if he dare try to 
run away. His heart began to pound and his 
hands to sweat. Had he not already had 
trouble enough? 

Realizing that he could not just get up 
and walk out, he decided to pretend he did 

To page 21 


The boys told their Sabbath school teacher that Donald was stupid. But later he outstripped them all. 
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What one family endured so the 


children could be in church school. 


CUTTING FRUIT FOR GOD 


By SHARON BOUCHER 


WHEN everything was ready, the three 
boys scrambled into the wagon and their 
mother went back into the house—the house 
that would no longer be home. She took 
one last look around to make sure nothing 
was left behind, then, picking up the lunch 
basket, she went out and locked the door. 

Father had died several weeks before. 
There was no money in the bank, and only 
a small pension check was coming once a 
month. And Mother did want all the chil- 
dren to be in church school next year. She 
had tried working in a laundry, but that 
meant leaving the six children alone all day. 
Finally she decided to work in the fruit 
orchards in California, where at least the 
family could be together. So they had packed 
as much as they could into a wagon, and the 
rest they had given away. 

The house was locked, the key was given 
to the landlord. Fred took the reins, clicked 
his tongue for the horses to giddap, and 
they headed down the dusty road to adven- 
ture. 

The man at the first ranch where they 
stopped and asked for work was pleasant 
enough until Mrs. Roberts told him they 
wouldn’t be able to work on Saturday, as 
that was the Sabbath. 

“Can’t use you then,” he said. “The apri- 
cots are small this year, so we won't make 
much money as it is. Can’t let fruit rot just 
because somebody has the queer notion she 
has to go to church on Saturday.” 

“We'll go on, then,” Mrs. Roberts told 


him, and thanked him kindly for the time he 
had spent talking with them. 

“What will we do now?” Fred asked. 
“They'll probably all say the same thing.” 
He looked so discouraged that Mother did 
her best to cheer him and the other children. 

“Never mind,” she told them. “The Lord 
has something better for us somewhere. God 
always provides for His own.” 

Late that afternoon they made camp in a 
shady grove. Fred fed and watered the horses 
while Jim and Joel gathered firewood, and 
Mother unpacked the food box. That night 
Mrs. Roberts and the girls and the baby 
slept under a canvas.stretched over a frame 
on the wagon. The three boys slept in the 
open, under the stars. 

The next morning they headed toward 
Hemet. Up and over the high passes the 
horses clopped and the wagon jolted. The 
sun beat down and the little group stopped 
to rest and water the horses and to prepare 
a simple lunch. Then on they went until 
they were in the little valley towered over 
by the jagged peaks of the San Jacinto 
Mountains. When they came to the first large 
apricot orchard, they stopped and asked for 
work. 

“Glad you came,” the rancher boomed 
heartily. Mrs. Roberts explained about the 
Sabbath. Fred and Jim and the others sat 
tense, waiting for the man to tell them to 
be on their way, hoping and praying he 
wouldn't. 

“Still glad to have you,” the orchard owner 
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said. “I've always found that Adventists are 
good workers. Come on in and make camp,” 
he invited. 

The next morning found the older boys 
at work in the orchard and Mother and 
Joel perched on stools at the cutting bench 
where they cut, pitted, and spread the 
brightly colored fruit on the trays to dry. 
The apricots were larger than any they had 
ever seen, at least twice as large as the ones 
at the ranch where they had been turned 
away because they wouldn't work on Sab- 

, € bath. The trays filled quickly, which meant 
there would be more money in the pay en- 
velope at the end of the week. 

“Maybe there will be enough money by 
the end of the summer for us to have a home 
again,” Fred said. “Camping is fun, but I'd 
like to live in a house near a church school.” 

“That's what I'd like too,” his mother 
told him. “We'll just have to pray that our 
dreams will come true.” 

The warm, still days flew by. It was won- 
derful fun working and playing together. 
The fresh country milk bought from the 
rancher, and the vitamin-laden fruit helped 


put roses in their cheeks, and the sun tanned 
their skin a healthy golden brown. At night 
the stars and heaven seemed close. The 
family were so busy and happy they forgot 
to wonder what they would do the rest of 
the summer, after the apricots were picked 
and there was no more work in the little 
valley. But God had provided for that time, 
too. 

So, in a few days, they set out once again. 
They headed west, went across San Fer- 
nando Valley, and on over to Ventura 
County. Mrs. Roberts had heard of the church 
school and academy at San Fernando and 
she longed to stay in that town and enroll 
her children in school when fall came. But 
for the time being she thought it was bet- 
ter to press on. 

As they were going across Simi Pass one 
of the mares became lame. Her leg grew 
worse until it was almost impossible for her 
to walk. While they were resting beside 
the road they noticed a cloud of dust coming 
over the hill. Soon two men on horses ap- 
peared. One of them was leading a mule. 

To page 19 


When the old mare wouldn’t go, the children sent the bees after her. How she ran then! 
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CONCLUSION 





Teddy and the “Coal Porter” 


By MRS. JOHN 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Teddy had had a difficult time getting things straight. 
First, his new neighbor had called himself a ‘‘coal 
porter,’ but wore white shirts. Then, when Ted had 
gone to the circus tent to see the leopard with the 
four heads, he had found it was a preaching service, 
and the “coal porter’’ was there singing a solo about 


a “‘city four-square.’’’ And finally, when Ted’s dad 
had discovered that the preacher was a Seventh-day 
Adventist, he had forbidden Ted to return to the 
tent. But years had passed. Dad had died, the neigh- 
bors had moved away, and Ted had forgotten that 
night at the tent. Now a junior in high school, Ted 
had received an invitation from his friend Jim to 
spend a weekend with him. For some reason, the 
letter made him start thinking of those Adventists 
again. He couldn’t understand why. He took the Fri- 
day morning train to Jim’s house. 

HE train whistled and slowed up as it 

approached the little station on the south 
shore of a blue lake. Ted was down the 
steps as soon as the train came to a full stop. 

“Hi, Jimmy, old pal,” he greeted. 

“Teddy-bear, you old bear. I just knew 
you wouldn’t disappoint me. I have so much 
to tell you. The kids have been planning 
for your coming to such a degree that you 
should feel like a king. Sis even carved your 
name on the piecrust in your honor, but the 
crust burned. You see, Dick was so anxious 
to have it done in time that he put too 
much wood in the stove!” 

The boys indulged in many a good laugh 
as they walked down the half-mile road to 
Jimmy’s home. 

The big family was all that Ted had an- 
ticipated, and more. It was so jolly to play 
ball with the little boys. Ted even became 
a “bucking bronco” for little Sammy. Poor 
little fellow, he had never known any mother 
but Sis. 

When Jimmy, enveloped in a big apron, 
announced “dinner,” from the back porch, 
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Ted realized that he had acquired an enor- 
mous appetite. Why, he could eat even burnt 
crust. 

Ted decided that Jimmy’s father was quite 
religious, after listening to his earnest words 
as he said grace. It seemed so good to be 
included in his prayer—made him feel like 
one of the family. 

Sis proved to be quite an experienced lit- 
tle cook, if one were to judge by the way 
that dinner vanished under the busy forks 
and spoons in the many hands around the 
family table. After the meal was over Jimmy 
gave a few orders: 

“Marie and Doris will do the dishes. Sis 
deserves a rest. Dick will sweep up the 
crumbs while Billy takes Sammy upstairs 
for his nap. Ted and I will cut down that 
dead tree north of the barn, and you two 
little girls may sit on the drill and watch 
us if you wish.” 

Each went to his or her task without a 
murmur. The two little girls raced to the 
drill, and were singing loudly when the boys 
arrived, “Oh, they cut down the old pine 
tree——" 

Zing, zing, zing, went the saw in even 
strokes. 

“I even included you in my orders. Hope 
you don’t mind, Teddy-bear?” 

“This is fun. I never cut down a tree 
in my life. Exercise is good for me. I think 
I ate too much dinner.” 

The sawdust looked like snowflakes as it 
fell on the green grass with each steady 
stroke of the saw. The two little girls were 
quite excited as they heard the crackling 




















noise and saw the top of the old tree quiver 
and lean. They squealed with delight when 
it fell with a crash, scattering brittle twigs 
and branches everywhere. 

After supper was over, and the dishes were 
washed, the family gathered around the table 
for worship. 

“This is a new experience for me, too, 
Ted,” said Jimmy, opening the Bible. “Some- 
how, I never cared to read in this Book 
before; never could get interested in it. But 
that preacher I was telling you about made 
it all so plain! I just know you will like him 
when you see him tomorrow. His wife is so 
nice too, and they have the sweetest little 
girl you ever saw! Sis thinks the preacher's 
wife has been her greatest help since Mother 
died, in showing her how to keep up her 
courage when housekeeping duties seemed 
to overwhelm her.” 

“If I could only be just like her,” said 
Sis earnestly. “But I know I could never 
be as good a Christian. I lose my temper 
too quickly. I have been trying hard, though, 
since she prayed with me about it.” 

After the Bible study, prayer, and a sim- 
ple hymn, the family retired. Jimmy apolo- 
gized for the little unfinished room up un- 
der the eaves, and for the crude though 
clean bed, which was only a straw tick filled 
with fresh hay, spread on the bare floor. 





He did not say, however, that Sis had put 
on their bed the only two good sheets that 
had no patches, and had loaned him her own 
prized hen-feather pillow, while she slept 
on an old overcoat folded inside a pillow- 
case. 

The boys soon fell asleep, relaxing from 
the unusual exercise of woodcutting. 

Morning came and after a hasty breakfast 
the family went to church. Ted and Jimmy 
took turns carrying Sammy the half mile into 
town. Ted thought it rather queer to be go- 
ing to church on Saturday, but from the 
reading last night, and from what Jimmy 
had told him, it must be all right. 

The meeting was held in one of the 
homes. Several cars were parked at the curb. 
It was a great surprise to Ted when Jimmy 
introduced him to the preacher before Sab- 
bath school started. Why, it was the “coal 
porter”! And there was his wife, the “pretty 
lady,” too. With them was a little girl about 
two years of age—why, of course! And she 
looked like her mother, though her eyes were 
dark and serious like those of the “coal por- 
ter.” 

Did they know him? Of course they did! 
How tall he had grown! How was his dear 
mother? And a dozen other questions they 
asked him as they shook hands. It was like 
coming home to see them. Meeting them 


While the lightning flashed outside the window, and the thunder rolled above, the boys knelt 
by the hay mattress in the attic, and Ted gave his heart fully to Jesus, to follow Him always. 








again seemed to bring back a lost part of his 
life, with many memories. 

“There is one request I would like to 
make,” Ted asked the colporteur. “Do you 
remember the song you sang that night at 
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LIGHTS 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


I have a little flashlight 
Whose beam shines clear and bright; 
It lights the dark and shows my way 
Along the path at night. 


And so it is when | can't tell 
Just what | ought to do; 

God's Spirit whispers in my heart, 
“This is the path for you." 


And if | listen as | ought 
When conscience points the way, 
God's love shines out to light the path 
My feet should walk alway. 


SSDS BS WSS VSS VV VWS VATS VAAAAAASF 


the tent about the city foursquare, where 
there is no night? I would like to hear you 
sing it again. Somehow that song has clung 
to me, like an anchor holding me to some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, gladly will I sing it for you, Teddy,” 
said the colporteur, thumbing the pages of 
his songbook. “Here it is, page 862.” 


“I will appreciate it more than I can say,”- 


said Ted as he found a chair in the corner 
by Jim. 
After the opening song and Scripture read- 
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ing, the colporteur stood by the piano, ready 
to comply with Ted’s request. He smiled at 
Ted as the pretty lady softly played the in- 
troductory measures. Then with a clear tenor 
voice, he sang: 


“In the land of fadeless day 
Lies ‘the city four-square, 
It shall never pass away, 
And there is ‘no night there.’ 
God shall ‘wipe away all tears,’ 
There’s no death, no pain, nor fears; 
And they count not time by years, 
For there is ‘no night there.’” 


On through the four stanzas he sang. Ted 
felt a queer throbbing in his chest as he 
recalled the night he had heard that song 
in the tent with Dad. That was the last 
time he had taken Dad for a walk; the last 
place he and Dad had visited together. He 
recalled the tears in Dad’s eyes—perhaps 
Dad had had a similar ache in his breast as he 
listened to that song. Ted swallowed hard 
to check the emotion that would arise in his 
throat; he blinked to keep back the tears 
he found hard to control. What would Jimmy 
think if he caught him crying? But he just 
could not help it—he missed Dad so. He 
felt an overwhelming longing to meet him 
in that land where “God shall ‘wipe away 
all tears.’”” 

The song was ended. They knelt to pray. 
Ted was thankful for the bowed heads around 
him, and he took out his handkerchief, find- 
ing relief in tears that would come. He too 
prayed; prayed for a chance to learn about 
the wonderful Saviour who would lead him 
at last to that beautiful city foursquare. He 
felt sure he would find Dad there. The col- 
porteur and his wife and Jimmy were plan- 
ning to be there. He wanted to be there with 
them, too. 

That night, in the little room under the 
eaves, Ted tossed sleeplessly on the hay mat- 
tress. It was quite sultry, and by the rumbles 
of thunder and the flashes of lightning, he 
knew that a storm was coming. The boys 
had talked for a long time. Ted had asked 
many questions about the baptismal service 
that had taken place that afternoon. Jimmy, 
Sis, and Dick had gone down into the water 
as an outward expression of their profession 
of faith. It had been a very solemn occasion. 
The songs echoing over the little blue lake 
had stirred his very soul. One especially had 
caused him to yearn with all his heart to be 
a Seventh-day Adventist. To page 20 


























DIRECTED BY JUANITA BYRD 





Something Cool to Eat 


N° ONE wants a lot of hot, stodgy food 
when he’s hot and sticky already. So 
while Mother’s taking her afternoon nap, 
why not get started on a suppertime dessert 
that’s as good for you as beans and spinach, 
but as refreshing and delicious as an ice- 
cream soda? 





1. Open a No. 2 can of grapefruit juice and pour 
the juice into a refrigerator tray. Put tray back 
in refrigerator and set the control to freezing. 


"2. When the juice is frozen to a mush, remove tray 
from refrigerator and beat with spoon so it will be 
smooth. Then replace tray and freeze until firm. 


3. Cut up the fresh fruit and put it into little 
dishes. Then, just before it’s time to serve, spoon 
large portions of the frozen juice over the fruit. 


You will need a can of grapefruit juice 
and some fresh fruit—melon, peaches, cher- 
ries. Use canned fruit if you don’t have any 
that’s fresh. 

Then follow the directions beside the pic- 
tures and you should have something for sup- 
per that even big brother will enjoy. 
















He liked to peck off their tails. 


JIMMY, the LIZARD CHASER 


By GIDEON A. HAAS 


MOTHER, look, see what I have! Guess 

what I paid for it? Some naughty boys 
had put a string through its nose and were 
leading it around. I couldn't let them treat 
it that way, so I bought it from them.” 

“Now wait a minute,” said Mother, when 
DeLora stopped chattering long enough for 
her to get in a word. “What is this all 
about?” 

“The boys next door were being cruel to 
this bird, so I bought it from them.” 

“And how much did you pay them?” 
Mother wanted to know. 

DeLora wasn’t so sure now that she had 
done the right thing. Speaking somewhat 
slower, she answered, “I gave them ten 
rupias.” 

“You gave them ten rupias! Why so 
much?” 

“I offered them one rupia, then two, and 
finally five, but they said that I must pay 
ten. Mother, please, may we keep him—he’s 
so pretty, and his feathers are so bright. 
I want him so much. We can feed him rice 
and bananas and papayas. I promise I'll 
help take care of him.” 

“Oh, but this bird will not eat the things 
you have mentioned. Take a look at his bill. 
We will have to buy fish for him.” Mother 
had had experience with birds before. 

No one in the family had ever seen a bird 
like this one, though. But it was special— 
DeLora had given her own money, two full 
weeks’ allowance, to buy it. Mother decided 
to keep it. 

For several days the family tried to feed 
fish into the big bill, but each time some- 
one almost lost part of his fingers while do- 
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ing so. He just wouldn’t eat by himself. 
Finally it was decided that this valuable bird 
would have to be given to the local zoo in 
Pematangsiantar, Sumatra. 

Feeling very important, DeLora and Har- 
old, with their daddy, took the bird to the 
zoo keeper. They had a hard time explain- 
ing to the man in charge that they didn’t 
want to sell. They just wanted to give the 
bird to him. After he understood, the man 
was glad to receive it, and he promised that 
the zoo would place a sign on the cage tell- 
ing everyone that DeLora and Harold Haas 
were the donors. But sad to say, the bird died 
the next day and DeLora never saw it again. 

DeLora and Harold now found themselves 
in the bird business in earnest. All the 
neighborhood boys knew that they would 
buy birds. Therefore they climbed all the 
trees and houses and brought down sparrows, 
bobos, and every other kind of bird they 
could lay their hands on. It did not matter 
how naked or feathered, how big or how 
little, they were. DeLora and Harold dutifully 
bargained for all of them because they could 
not see them suffer. 

Finally Mother had to take a firm stand 
in the matter. “You must not buy any more; 
the more you buy, the more the boys will 
rob the nests,” she said. 

However, not long afterward Harold came 
home with another. “O Mother, may I buy 
just this one more? Gerhard got it out of 
the tree in our front yard.” 

This was carrying matters a little too far 
—boys robbing birds’ nests in the front yard 
and then trying to sell the birds to the chil- 
dren! 








oe 








Mother spoke definitely this time. “You 
must not buy this bird. Remember that only 
last week you brought home a whole nestful, 
and all of them died.” 

“But, Mother, just let me do it this one 
more time. I promise I shall never do it 
again!” 

Mother weakened. She loved birds too. 
“All right, just this one more time, but 
don’t give any money. Give the boy a stick 
of gum or a piece of candy, and I am sure 
he will be satisfied.” 

A stick of gum was soon found and the 
bargain was made. And it was in this way 
that Jimmy came to our house. 

We were not sure that he would live, but 
Mother tried her best. Every few minutes she 
fed him with a dropper. Egg yolk, banana, 
papaya, and bread were all eagerly devoured. 
To everyone's surprise, the bird lived, grow- 
ing stronger every day. After several weeks 
he began to feed himself and our job became 
easier. What fun we had watching the pin- 
feathers become full-grown wings and a tail! 
Every day our little Jimmy would flex his 
wings and hop around in his cage. 

We never knew what a lovely pet one 
of God's creatures from the wild can be 


until we got Jimmy. He was just as affec- 
tionate as any dog or cat. We were the only 
parents he really knew, and he was com- 
pletely unafraid. His favorite perch was 
Mother’s hair or shoulders. In the evening 
he would fly to her, and snuggle close to 
her neck under the hair. He even liked 
to be petted. 

Not only was Jimmy a loving pet, but 
he was also valuable. In Sumatra the weather 
is always warm. There is no frost in the 
winter to kill the insects, so they live all 
year long. But God made provision so that 
there would not be too many. In all the 
houses there live little animals we call chee- 
chucks. They are like lizards, and come out 
of hiding at night and eat many insects. 

But our Jimmy soon chased them away. 
Our house was his kingdom! He would not 
allow robbers to live with him! The chee- 
chucks wouldn't leave at first, but Jimmy 
took care of that. He bit the tail off a few 
of them, and then the rest moved fast! 

From his perch on Mother's shoulder, 
or the lampshade, or the floor, Jimmy could 
spot the smallest insect in any direction. 
And whether climbing or diving, he could 

To page 17 


When the lizards wouldn't leave the house, Jimmy swooped down and pecked off their tails! 











The bedroom was empty, but obviously someone had been there, for the top dresser 


drawer was open. Sue walked over to close it, and stumbled over something on the floor. 





TWENTY-THREE LITTLE WHI 
% 


| summer was just too hot. It was too 
hot to work, and certainly too hot to 
merely sit still and think about the tem- 
perature. Worse yet, Sue Crestly had no 
money to buy anything cool to eat. 

She looked at her cousins, who had come 
downstairs to help get lunch ready, and 
remarked with determination, “I’m going to 
get a job.” 

“A job!” echoed both relatives, amazed. 
And Marge asked, “What could you do that 
anyone would pay you for?” 

Sue bristled and her blue eyes snapped. 

Marge remarked, “Don’t get angry. After 
all, Sue, you must remember there are thou- 
sands of men and women walking the streets 
every day looking for work. What could 
a thirteen-year-old girl do that an older 
woman couldn’t do better?” 

A heavy sigh escaped Sue’s lips and her 
shoulders sagged. “Well, I don’t know. But 
there’s sure to be something around some- 
where. I’ve got to have a job.” 

Sally Martin laughed at the tone of her 
cousin’s voice. “You sound desperate. It must 
be a matter of life and death.” 

“Stop laughing at me!” It was amazing 
how suddenly Sue’s temper could flare when 
Marge and Sally were around. “Mom works 
all week long to pay the rent and grocery 
bill and to buy what few rags we have to 
wear.” 

“Rags?” was the double echo, and Sally 
added, “Any time you have some to spare 
I'll be glad to wear your castoff ‘rags.’” 

Aunt Agnes called them just then to come 
and set the table, so the subject was dropped. 
But Marge and Sally kept wondering what 
their lazy cousin: had in mind. Working was 
so unlike her. 
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They had to admit in all fairness, though, 
that Sue’s work—when she worked—was 
beyond reproach. Even Aunt Agnes and 
Grandma could not tidy a house more spic 
and span than she. But Sue liked to get up 
about ten o'clock in the morning. Later, if 
possible. 

“She’s tired, Ma,” her mother would ex- 
plain whenever Grandma objected to such 
laziness. “She was up late last night.” 

“Indeed, she was!” 
Grandma would answer 
indignantly. “I don’t see 
what ails you, Agnes, 
letting a thirteen-year-old 
girl stay out till mid- 
night.” 

And then, of course, 
Sue was very fond of 
reading. She could read 
until she would even for- 
get to eat, which was 
really something. The 
only trouble was that 
some of the things she 
read weren't fit to be 
read. Her mother called 
such stuff “trash fit for 
the burnin’!” 

Grandma didn’t know 
Sue was reading it, how- 
ever, and neither did her 
mother; but the girls had 
seen where she hid the 
magazines for safe keep- hs 
ing. 

Sue sat on the sofa absorbed 
in a love story, not realiz- 


ing that baby Vickie was in 
the bedroom playing with pills. 
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TA PETERSEN 


That was one of the things she wanted 
a job for. She knew her mother would never 
give her money for love-story magazines. 
Grandma would really be in a tizzy if she 
ever learned of it. Well, she wasn’t going 
to learn. Sue would see to that, and as long 
as it was her money and she had earned it, 
she would spend it as she pleased. 

The summer crept on, and Sue finally did 
manage to get a job. During the day she 











had to look after three small children whose 
mother had died. Grandma had insisted Sue 
learn to cook, and she found the knowledge 
came into good use preparing the children’s 
simple noontime meal. 

It was such a snap of a job at three dollars 
a week that Sue began to wonder if it might 
not be a good idea to forget about school 
in the fall and continue working. Visions 
of shopping sprees to spend her fortune 
danced through her head continually as she 
took care of Tommy, Ted, and baby sister 
Vickie. 

One Sunday afternoon, when she didn’t 
have to work, she stretched herself leisurely 
on the grass, where all the relatives were 
gathered in Uncle Joe's timberland for a 
watermelon feast. Marge sat like the digni- 
fied young lady she claimed to be, but Sally 
sprawled on the blanket beside Sue. 

“It’s great,” sighed Sue, “having your own 
money to spend as you please.” 

“Do the children mind well?” Marge con- 
sidered that of more importance than the 
money. “I surely wouldn’t take care of any- 
one’s children if they didn’t mind.” 

To page 16 












Trouble in the Birdhouse 


By MAE CARBERRY BRADLEY 


} NEVER get to go anywhere,” grumbled 
Bert as he slammed the back door, stamped 
across the porch and down the steps toward 
the garden. He wanted to go with Bill 
and Howard to the swimming hole at the 
old stone quarry. Mother had said No. 

“That is not a safe place to swim, Bert,” 
Mother had explained. “It is a stagnant pool. 
It has no outlet and there may be dangerous 
germs. The garden weeding must be finished 
before you can have time off to go any- 
where. As soon as the housework is finished, 
I will be out there to help you.” 

“I hate pulling weeds,” growled Bert to 
himself as he looked at the long rows of 
beans. “Howard goes swimming every day. 
He doesn’t have to pull weeds. His dad and 
mother do most of the garden work.” 

Then Bert stopped short—blushing a bit 
at the thought of his own selfishness. After 
all, Mother did work hard in the garden. 
He had heard her say she never had to do 
that while Daddy lived. Daddy had said 
Mother wasn’t strong enough for that heavy 
work, and he had done almost all of it him- 
self. 

“Maybe,” thought Bert, “I should do all 
the garden work. Mother does look pale and 
tired at times.” 

With a sudden rush of energy he started 
at the first bean row, and in a few minutes 
was halfway to the other end. As he drew 
near the end his attention was drawn to 
a distress call from the front of the wren- 
house near the granary. He stopped to lis- 
ten. The tiny wren uttered a few plaintive 
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notes as he started into the birdhouse, then 
withdrew and lighted on a nearby tree. He 
raised his head and sang a cheery song, then 
flew back to the entrance of his house and 
seemed for a moment to be in the depths of 
despair. Bert walked nearer. Surely some- 
thing was wrong. No! There came the joyful 
notes again. 

Bert went on with his work, but the dis- 
tress call came again. He laid down the 
weeder. Jimmy Wren might need help. 
Mother would know. Even as he hurried to- 
ward the house he heard the happy song 
followed by distress calls. 

“Mother!” called Bert. “Can you come out 
here and see if something is wrong at the 
wrenhouse?” 

Mother hurried. Together they watched 
Jimmy Wren as he flew back to the bird- 
house to cry, then to the tree to sing. 

“Surely there is something wrong,” said 
Mother. “We must see if we can help him. 
Get the stepladder, Bert. I'll look in the 
house.” 

Quickly Bert set the ladder in place. 
Mother climbed up a few steps, unhooked 
the birdhouse top, and raised it enough to 
look in. 

“There’s a snake in here!” she exclaimed. 
“How can we get it out?” Thinking fast, 
she said, “Bring the grass clippers, Bert. I 
believe I can catch it with those.” 

‘I'd like to see Howard’s mother up 
there,” thought Bert. “She’s scared to death 
of snakes. If only Howard could watch my 
mom get that snake!” 

















Bert hurried out with the clippers. He 
could tell Howard about it anyway. 

Mother opened the clippers and extended 
them toward the small head that was now 
reaching up through the top of the open 
birdhouse. A careful snap and she pulled 
them back, firmly holding a small spotted 
snake. 

“It isn’t poisonous,” she said, “but we will 
have to take his life. See these two bulges. 
They are two of the baby wrens. We will try 
o save their lives, but it is probably too 

te. Do you remember, Bert, how we saved 
your toad when the snake swallowed it?” 

“I do,” said Bert with a hearty laugh. 
“Polly screamed and screamed when she saw 
that snake swallow the toad we all liked 
so well. Poor snake! We all voted to give 
it the death sentence. Then, when you cut 
it open, the toad hopped away. It was so 
funny! We called him Jonah after that. Let's 
see if the baby birds are alive.” 

A few well-aimed strokes and the little 
birds could be seen. But they were dead. 
Help had arrived too late for them. 

“Birds are not made like toads,” said 
Mother. “Toads can burrow under leaves 
and dirt, and live; but birds cannot. Look 
in the box, Bert. How many babies are there, 
and are they alive?” 

The top was still open. In a moment Bert 





called excitedly. “There are three, Mother, 
but one is dead. The snake must have smoth- 
ered him. It would soon have swallowed 
them all. I’m so glad we caught it in time 
to save some. 

Bert carefully disposed of the snake and 
the three lifeless baby wrens, watching mean- 
while to see what the parent birds would do. 

Soon Jimmy and Jenny Wren were back 
at the birdhouse. There was no distress call 
now. Jenny hurried away for food for the 
living babies, but Jimmy stopped at the 
tree for a song of praise before he went 
on with his work. 

Bert turned thoughtfully to his weeding. 
He laughed softly as he said to himself, 
“I'm glad there isn’t a monster like a snake 
to swallow me.” 

“What's so funny?” called Mother’s cheery 
voice, as she appeared at the end of the row 
with her weeder. 

“I was just thinking how glad I am there 
isn’t something like a snake to swallow me. 
I wonder why Jimmy Wren stopped to sing 
so often when he was in trouble. He makes 
me think of that song we sing, ‘Sing, sing 
your burdens away.’ Why do you think he 
sang so much, Mother?” 

“I don’t really know, son, but I can imag- 
ine he might have been singing a little prayer 
for help.” 


As Bert watched, Mother raised the roof of the birdhouse and exclaimed, “There’s a snake in here!” 





“I believe he was trying to show me I 
should be cheerful whatever comes, even 
when I have to weed the garden when J 
want to go swimming,” Bert grinned. “Look! 
We have only two rows left.” 

Glancing toward the road, he saw Howard 
and Bill coming back from the stone quarry. 
“Did you have a good swim?” he called. 

“No!” answered Howard. “All that walk 
for nothing. Mr. Terry has blasted the side 
of the quarry to let the water out. He said 
it wasn’t safe to swim in.” 

“Why don’t you dig out a place by the 
river?” suggested Mother. “Then the water 
will be changing all the time and it will 
be safe. Bert and I have just these two rows 
to do before he will have some free time.” 

“Whoop—ee—ee—ee!” shouted all three 
boys. “That will be fun!” 

“We'll start on the other end and meet 
you,” suggested Bill. 

Quickly the weeding was finished, and 
three happy boys made a dash for the small 
stream in the nearby woods. Jimmy Wren 
was still singing his happy song. There were 
no distress calls or complaining words at the 
White home now. 





Twenty-three Little White Pills 
From page 13 


“They're grand, really they are,” answered 
Sue. “Their mother trained them well while 
she was alive. Oh, of course, Vickie has to 
be watched quite a bit, but she’s just a baby 
yet. Gets into things and sticks everything 
in her mouth. One thing really annoys me, 
though.” 

“Just one?” Marge raised her eyebrows. 
“What's that?” 

“I have to do everything just the way her 
mother did. I don’t dare make a mistake 
or leave things undone, or she runs to her 
dad the minute he comes home and says, 
‘Mamma didn’t do it that way; Mamma 
didn’t do it that way.’ He never says anything, 
but .’ She shrugged her slim shoul- 
ders. 

Sally sat up. “I don’t think I'd like that.” 

This time Sue laughed. “Oh, I know how 
to fix her. She’s just crazy about candy- 
coated gum. When I find a good story I 
just give her a piece of gum and tell her to 
sit still and be a good girl. Or I tell her 
I'll give her a piece if she won't tell Daddy 
this or that. Simple.” 
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Simple wasn’t exactly the word for the 
situation that was just around the corner, 
a situation that, due to Sue’s carelessness, 
would come very close to tragedy. 

The weather was still warm and the boys 
played outdoors most of the time. On an 
average of twice a week they would hang 


around indoors while Sue tidied up the small 


house. She didn’t care much for this, as 
they pestered her with such questions as, 
“Where'd our mother go? Why did she go 
away? Did she go to heaven? Would y 


like to die? When will Mother come home*@y 


The questions pestered Sue mainly because 
she didn’t know the answers to any of them. 
She knew the front of the Bible from the 
back, but that was about all. She didn’t have 
one of her own; in fact, she couldn’t remem- 
ber ever having peeked inside the covers 
in her life. 

“There!” She gave the mop a shake to help 
it dry. “Floors scrubbed, beds made, house 
clean in general. Now I'll make them a cake 
for Sunday dinner, and if those kids will 
behave for another two hours I can collect 
my wages and go home and forget all about 
them for a day or so. And while the cake 
is baking I can finish that story I started 
yesterday. Vickie, take that button out of 
your mouth.” 

The chubby little girl looked hopefully 
at Sue. “Vickie want num.” 

“I don’t have any gum now.” She gave 
the button a flip into the wastebasket. “You 
be a good girl and I'll bring you some gum 
next time I come. O.K.?” 

The blue eyes clouded and the pretty lips 
pouted. “No num? Vickie want num.” 

“By and by,” Sue snapped. “I've some- 
thing else to do. You run and play now.” 

Forty-five minutes later found Sue curled 
up in a corner of the old red couch deeply 
absorbed in Love magazine. She was read- 
ing, so to speak, with one eye on the clock 
and her ear tuned to hear the familiar step 
on the back walk. 

“Can we go over to Eddie’s?” Both boys 
bounced into the room like rubber balls. 
“He's got a new airplane.” 

Sue glanced at the battered clock on the 
library table. “All right. But stay in Pres- 
cotts’ yard. Remember?” 

“O.K.,” and they bounced out again. 

Vickie had been in and out of the living 
room twice before this. Now that the boys 
were gone the house seemed strangely quiet. 
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It was five-thirty, just a half hour before 
Mr. Winters would be home. 

The hero was just ready to rescue the 
heroine when something Vickie had said on 
her last trip to the living room caused Sue 
to stop reading abruptly. She lowered the 
magazine to her lap. 

“Gum? Where'd she get any gum?” She 
puzzled over the question for several sec- 
onds. “Maybe she found some in her dad’s 
suit pockets.” 

Then the thought occurred to her that 

e child couldn't possibly reach the pockets 
of the suit in the closet. Her feet hit the 
floor with a smack and she ran toward the 
kitchen. It was empty. 

“Vickie!” she called. Not in sight in the 
yard. That was strange. She couldn't possibly 
get out of the yard. Maybe she was taking 
another nap. But the children’s bedroom was 
empty, too. Whatever had become of the 
child? A strange uneasiness crept over Sue 
as she turned toward the other bedroom. But 
it, too, was empty. 

Someone certainly had been there, how- 
ever, for the top dresser drawer was open 
and a chair stood below it. She had to walk 
to the other side of the dresser to put the 
chair back where it belonged. As she did so, 
she stumbled across something on the floor. 
She took one look and screamed. It was 
Vickie! 

“Vickie! Vickie!” A thoroughly terrified 
Sue shook the little form. She touched the 
dimpled hands and dropped them quickly. 
They were as cold as ice. The little face 
was white, and the lips were almost color- 
less. As she moved the child, a small, white 
square dropped from one hand to the floor. 

Sue stared at it for a moment, then with- 
out realizing it, her glance traveled to the 
small cardboard box near the foot of the 
dresser. Yesterday there had been twenty- 
four pieces in it. Now it was empty! “Oh, 
no!” She jumped to her feet and raced for 
the nearest neighbor to telephone. Tears 
were running down her own cheeks, that 
were nearly as white as those of the still 
little form on the floor. In all probability 
the child had eaten twenty-three pieces of 
the laxative gum she had found in the 
dresser drawer. 

“O God,” sobbed Sue as she ran back to 
the little yellow house, “don’t let her die. 
Please, God! Spare her life! She’s too young 
to die. Please forgive me, God. I'll never 
read one of those magazines again.” 


She had stopped crying, but her face was 
still as white as death when Mr. Winters 
came hurrying in to see why the doctor's 
car stood in front of his house. He stood 
helplessly by while the white-haired old doc- 
tor pumped the contents from the little girl’s 
stomach and injected something into her 
arm. 

After an hour the grim expression was 
changed to one of success, and he began to 
pack his instruments and medicines in his 
kit. He sighed. “She'll be a mighty sick girl 
for several hours, but she'll be all right, 
now. If you had called ten minutes later it 
would have been too bad. After eating 
twenty-three of those laxatives it’s a sheer 
miracle she’s even alive.” 

The physician left and Sue, very much 
shaken by the incident, prepared to do like- 
wise. She started out. the door when Mr. 
Winters called her back. Her shoulders 
sagged as she saw what he held in his hand. 

“You were reading instead of keeping 
your eye on Vickie?” 

“I ” She glanced down at the floor. 
How ashamed she was to have to admit it. 
What else could she say? “I, er, yes.” 

He gave her the magazine. “You can have 
your book. Here’s your three dollars for this 
week, Sue, and I guess I won't need you 
any more. I want someone whom I can 
depend on. You understand, don’t you?” 

“Y-yes, sir. And thank you. Er—and, I’m 
awfully sorry.” Since there was nothing else 
to say, she turned and walked out of the 
little house. 

And as far as I know—and that’s been 
thirty years—Sue has never spent another 
penny for one of those pieces of cheap liter- 
ature, or read any that anyone else bought. 

Did I say cheap? If Vickie had died, that 
would have been a pretty expensive mag- 
azine, don’t you think? 





Jimmy, the Lizard Chaser 
From page 11 


catch that insect in a split second. Seldom 
did he miss. What fun we had every eve- 
ning! 

In many ways Jimmy was just like a little 
child. How he did like to tease! Whenever 
we passed his cage he would snap at us 
with his bill. He could make his mouth go 
so fast that it sounded almost like a machine 
gun. 
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Pep, the True Story of a Collie Dog 


By Opal Wheeler Dick. Illustrated by Harry J. 
Baerg. Every boy and girl will thrill with the story 
of this puppy from the time he makes his appear- 
ance in the baby buggy, through his growing-up 
days, to his life of full devotion to his owners. 


Price, $2.00. S 


Bible Babies 


By Bonnie Tillman. Illustrated by Georgette Delat- 
tre. Ninety pages of stories about babies of the 
Bible, tenderly told by Mrs. Tillman, who for many 
years has been an outstanding kindergarten leader. 


Price, $1.50. 


Seek-a-Verse Puzzle Book 


By Allan Tucker. This book has proved its popu- 
larity, and the second edition is now ready. It is a 
series of Bible verses in code which satisfies the 
junior’s desire for adventure. Price, $1.00. 
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Book and Bible House 


Please send me the following books: 

Pep, the True Story of a Collie Dog 

Bible Babies 

Seek-a-Verse Puzzle Book 

Total enclosed $ 

Please add sales tax where necessary, and postage: 10 
cents for the first book and 5 cents for each additional 
one. Prices 10 per cent higher in Canada. 
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He truly was a spoiled boy. (We really 
didn’t know whether he was a boy or a girl, 
but we had decided that if he ever laid eggs, 
we would change his name to Carolyn.) 
Usually when he made such a fuss he got out 
of his cage. In fact, he even broke a few of 
the bamboo sticks of his cage and got out 
that way. It took many hours of work, but 
it was worth while to Jimmy, even though 
the cage was quickly mended with string and 
he lost his liberty again. 

Sad to say, Jimmy was also a thief. Of 

urse, he did not think that he was steal- 
ing. It was just his way of keeping alive. 
If we did not watch him, he would get away 
with anything left lying around the house. 
Once he stole five buttons and scattered them 
everywhere. It took quite some time to find 
them again. A shining thimble or a finger- 
nail file was especially attractive. Mother’s 
flowers and plants never grew very tall, for 
he kept them trimmed down. He liked greens 
in his diet! Once he even tried to steal a 
drink by perching on the top side of the 
glass while Mother was drinking from the 
bottom side. 

This business of getting into things that 
did not belong to him was his undoing. One 
day he stole an onion from the kitchen. 
He carried it to the top of the refrigerator 
and eyed it carefully. He wasn’t sure that 
it could be eaten, but he would find out. Next 
he carried it to the bedroom where he could 
examine it more carefully. We all watched 
for a while, then went about our work. No 
one noticed that Harold stayed behind with 
the bird. 

A dress and a coat hanger were lying on the 
bed, and Harold picked up the coat hanger 
to scare Jimmy. When the coat hanger came 
down on the bed, Jimmy thought it was a 
lovely game and flew to catch it. Often be- 
fore he had flown out into midair to catch 
flowers and other small objects. But the coat 
hanger was too big. It landed on top of him 
and he fell helpless to the bedspread. 

“O Mother, I killed him, I killed Jimmy, 
I killed him,” were the wails and cries we 
heard. Mother, Daddy, and DeLora rushed 
to see what had happened. They found 
Jimmy beating his wings for the last time. 
Almost everybody cried or felt like it be- 
cause of the sad, sad accident, but it was 
too late to help our Jimmy. 

DeLora sobbed. “Why didn’t I hang up my 
dress, then this would not have happened.” 
Everyone thought of things that could have 


been done to avoid the accident, but noth- 
ing could help now. The next morning we 
wrapped Jimmy tenderly, placed him in- 
side a can, then buried him in our own back 
yard. 

The lizards have moved back into the 
house again, but they can never take the 
place of Jimmy. 

Truly we have had a little taste of God's 
kingdom, when birds and animals will no 
longer be afraid of man, and we want to be 
there to enjoy all of them. Surely God is 
displeased with children or older people 
who mistreat His creatures. We have dis- 
covered that if we love them, God even now 
removes the fear of man from their hearts. 





Cutting Fruit for God 
From page 5 


“Til trade you this mule for your lame 
horse,” the man offered. 

“But the mare can hardly walk,” he was 
told honestly. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” the 
horse trader said. “But I can’t trade even 
up. I'll have to have something else too. 
What do you have to trade?” 

“I've got an old pistol someone gave 
me,” Fred offered. 

They went around to the back of the 
wagon and Fred got out the pistol. The 
man examined it. “Got anything else?” he 
asked. Rummaging around he came across 
a bicycle seat the boys had been saving, hop- 
ing to build something with it when they 
settled down. 

“T'll take the gun and the mare and the 
bicycle seat,” the trader said. “And you can 
have the mule.” 

There wasn’t anything else they could do. 
The mare wasn’t able to pull the wagon 
much farther, and the mule couldn't be any 
worse, they thought. But the mule was as 
stubborn as mules are reported to be. It 
helped get them to a bean ranch where they 
found work, but it did so under protest. 

While they were working at the ranch, 
Mrs. Roberts heard about the rich soil of 
Oregon. “It is fine for fruit and berries and 
vegetables,” she was told. It sounded good 
to her and the children. Maybe they could 
have a little farm of their own some day. 

“We'll stay here and work on the ranch 
and you and the younger children go on up 
to Oregon,” Fred and Jim told their mother. 
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“We'll send you money for expenses,” they 
promised. “Then we'll come up when you're 
settled.” 

“Just remember to pick out a house near 
a church school,” Fred reminded her. 

The man who owned the ranch where 
they worked bought the mule, and Mrs. Rob- 
erts bought a black mare before starting on 
the long trip. Even with two horses that 
pulled well together the way was long and 
slow. Before they had barely started, they 
were lonesome for Fred and Jim, so they 
didn’t feel as disappointed as they might 
have when they were told that Highway 99, 
north of Santa Barbara, was in very bad con- 
dition and that it would be almost impossible 
for a woman driver to make the trip. - 

After .a night’s rest they turned back and 
made their way south again. The black mare 
became disgruntled over this turn of events. 
She decided if these humans couldn’t make 
up their minds which way they were going, 
she was going to stop right in the middle 
of the road until they did know. So that’s 
just what she did. No amount of coaxing, 
ear twisting, or giddaping would make her 
budge. 

Everyone was getting exasperated when 
they noticed a nest of bumble bees on a 
branch beside the road. 

“Let's see if the bees can make the mare 
go,” someone suggested. 

This was going to be fun! A long stick 
found beside the road was just the thing 
to hit the nest and make the bees swarm. 
They came out buzzing angrily. 

“Throw the quilts over your heads,” 
Mother called to the children. 

The bees buzzed and swooped and dived 
around both horses. Even the black mare 
decided it was time to get out of there. She 
started out on the run, and she kept going 
—uphill and down—until they got to Ven- 
tura County. 

The Roberts family held a conference at 
the bean ranch. “What will we do now?” 
they asked one another. 

“There’s a church school in San Fernando,” 
Mother reminded the children. “Perhaps that 
is the place the Lord wants us to be, after 
all.” 

“Then let’s go!” they all agreed. 

“T'll find some kind of work to do after 
school and on Sundays,” Fred said. 

“Tl work too,” Jim promised. 

“Fine,” Mother said. “With what you earn 
and our pension check perhaps we shall get 
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along quite well. At least we could try.” 
The next morning all seven of the Roberts 
family climbed into the wagon and left the 
bean ranch behind. Even the black mare 
didn’t protest. Over the Simi Pass they went, 
uphill and around curves, and down into 
San Fernando Valley—and church school. 


Teddy and the “Coal Porter” 
From page 8 


"I will follow Thee, my Saviour, e 
Thou didst shed Thy blood for me; 

And though all men should forsake Thee, 
By Thy grace I'll follow Thee.” 


A sudden flash of lightning illumined the 
room, and the loud clap of thunder that 
followed awoke Jimmy. Rain came pattering 
loudly upon the roof. Jimmy went into the 
boys’ room to close the windows and when 
he returned he found Ted dragging the hay 
mattress out of the way of a stream of water 
that was pouring from a crack between the 
two-by-fours. They found a dry corner for 
the bed, and while the rain beat down, they 
again recounted the events of the afternoon. 
Ted had so many questions to ask. 

“Ted,” said Jimmy earnestly, “I would be 
so happy if you, too, would give your heart 
to the Lord.” 

There in the little attic room, amid the 
sounds of receding thunder and the steady 
pattering of the rain above them, the two 
boys knelt beside the hay mattress and 
prayed. It was the first time Ted had ever 
prayed aloud, but Jimmy knew that the 
Lord heard him, for without reserve, Ted 
committed his heart and life to God. 

A wonderful quiet and peace rested on the 
little room when the boys finally went to 
sleep. The rain had ceased, save for a few 
lingering drops that pattered gently now 
and then on the shingles. 

Monday morning found Ted on the train, 
going home. He had many things to tell 
Mother. The colporteur and his wife and lit- 
tle girl were also on the train. They planned 
to stay a week with some relatives in the 
old home town. As they rode along Ted told 
the colporteur of his desire to live for God, 
and of his determination to study the Bible, 
to be ready for baptism when he felt he 
had learned more of the truths he must 
accept. He, too, was looking forward to hav- 
ing a part in that beautiful city foursquare. 
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They talked earnestly for some time, then 
Ted announced, “I have decided that I want 
to be a ‘coal porter’ too, if that offer still 
holds good that you gave me yesterday.” 

“Yes, Ted, it does, and I will do all that 
I can to help you get started. I want you 
to feel free to ask me, if there are any points 
that you wish explained.” 

Ted was thinking of the night at the 
tent—of the four great and terrible beasts; 
they were still a mystery to him. 

“Sometime, if you have time, I would like 

have you explain about the leopard with 
the four wings and the four heads.” 

The colporteur made appointments for 
Bible studies while he would be in the same 
town. He also told Ted that he would in- 
troduce him to a Bible teacher, who would 
give him studies free of charge. 

As they were nearing their destination, 
they became silent for a few moments. Ted's 
thoughts were far away; he tried to picture 
another homecoming at the end of the jour- 
ney of life. As he looked out of the window 
and watched the meadows fly by, he hummed 
softly: 


“And they count not time by years, 
For there is ‘no night there.’” 


Not-So-Dumb Donald 
From page 3 


not mind what anybody said, even his nice 
Sabbath school teacher. And maybe, after 
all, she would not laugh at him. The boys 
in the class were eying him. Leonard made 
an ugly face right in his direction. 

Miss Cruger turned to the boy with the 
freckles and red hair. “Larry, your age and 
grade, please.” 

“Nine years old and in the fourth grade,” 
he replied proudly. Then while the teacher 
recorded the figures, he nudged Barry and 
squinted his eyes at Donald. 

Warren could endure the suspense no 
longer, and blurted out, “Miss Cruger, Don- 


ald is ten years old and in the second grade!” 
Then he and the other boys laughed. 

Larry whispered under his breath, but 
loud enough for everybody to hear, “Donald 
is a dumbhead.” 

“Boys, I am surprised at you. Let Donald 
answer for himself. Larry, please never call 
anyone a dumbhead. It is very unkind,” said 
the teacher. 

Donald’s eyes stung but he was too big 
to cry. He looked his thanks to his teacher. 
He admitted that he was ten and still in 
the second grade, and he hung his head in 
shame. 

Miss Cruger felt sorry for the boy. Surely 
he did not look dumb or stupid. She de- 
cided to visit him and find out what the 
trouble was. She learned that Donald had 
been sick for several years and so had not 
been able to start school as early as the other 
children. The other boys never bothered to 
ask, and all through his early school days 
they made life miserable for him. But before 
they realized what was happening, Donald 
was catching up with them. He was a good 
student and prepared each lesson well. 

How surprised they were when they found 
that he was ready to graduate with them 
from the eighth grade! But even stranger, 
Warren never even completed grade school. 
Neither did Larry. 

Later Miss Cruger was surprised to learn 
that Donald graduated from the academy a 
year earlier than most of the boys and girls 
who had made fun of him when he was 
back in the second grade. 

And stranger still, Donald was the one 
member of that Sababth school class who 
completed college. And now comes the sad 
part of the story. Today, while Donald is a 
minister, serving the Lord, many of those 
boys who jeered at him in his Sabbath school 
class do not even keep the Sabbath. Donald 
wasn’t really a dumbhead, after all. 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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IX—God's Call—Our Choice 


(AUGUST 27) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Matthew 22:1-14. 

Memory Verse: “I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life 
that both thou and thy seed may live” (Deu- 
teronomy 30:19). 


Guiding Thought 


How many times have you made a choice 
today? Perhaps when you dressed you picked out 
the tie or socks you wanted to wear, the handker- 
chief you wanted to take with you. You chose 
whom to sit with in Sabbath school. In church 
you silently made the decision to open your 
heart to all that was said, to enter into all the 
praise of the service, or to let your thoughts 
wander to worldly or foolish topics. Every day 
we are making choices: little ones, big ones. 
But however small the choice we make, it leads 
us toward one direction or the other, just as surely 
as when we are driving or walking every road 
leads us toward or away from our goal. In our les- 
son this week we shall see how important it is to 
choose the things that will take us nearer to our 
heavenly goal. 


SUNDAY 


God Calls, We Choose 


1. Find Deuteronomy 30:19. 
What choice does everyone have? 


2. Find Acts 17:30. 


To how many does God give the call to repent 
of sin and accept eternal life? 


3. Find Matthew 22:14. 


How many choose to answer God’s call and 
are therefore chosen by Him? 


NoTE.—‘Not all who profess to be Christians 
are true disciples. Before the final reward is 
given, it must be decided who are fitted to share 
the inheritance of the righteous. This decision 
must be made prior to the second coming of 
Christ in the clouds of heaven; for when He 
comes, His reward is with Him, ‘to give every 
man according as his work shall be.’ ’°—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 310. 
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For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 27, 28, par. 1. 


MONDAY 


The Choice Cain and Abel Made 

4. Find Genesis 4:3. 

To Adam and Eve God revealed the plan of 
redemption. They understood clearly that blood 
must be shed to atone for sin, and they regularly 
made their sacrifice to God and taught their sons 
to do the same. In spite of this, what did the 
older brother, Cain, bring for a sacrifice? 

5. Read verse 4, first half. 

What did Abel bring? 


NOTE.—"These brothers were tested, as Adam 
had been tested before them, to prove whether 
they would believe and obey the word of God. 
They were acquainted with the provision made 
for the salvation of man, and understood the 
system of offerings which God had ordained. 
They knew that in these offerings they were to 
express faith in the Saviour whom the offerings 
typified, and at the same time to acknowledge 
their total dependence on Him for pardon; and 
they knew that by thus conforming to the divine 
plan for their redemption, they were giving 
proof of their obedience to the will of God. 
Without the shedding of blood, there could be 
no remission of sin; and they were to show their 
faith in the blood of Christ as the promised 
atonement, by offering the firstlings of the flock 
in sacrifice. Besides this, the first-fruits of the 
earth were to be presented before the Lord as a 
thank-offering.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 71. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 71, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 


The Outcome of Rejecting God’s Way 
6. Find Genesis 4:4, second half; verse 5. 
How was each brother’s offering received? 
7. Read verses 6, 7. 


What opportunity was given to Cain to choose 
God’s appointed way? 

















8. Read verse 8. 

What was the outcome of Cain’s rejection of 
God’s way? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 71, par. 3; p. 72 (to end of paragraph top of 
bp: 73); 

WEDNESDAY 


The Wedding Feast 


9. Find Matthew 22:1-3. 
In the story that Jesus told about the wedding 


of the king’s son, how did the guests respond to 
e king’s invitation? 

6". Read verse 4. 

How did the king again invite his guests? 

11. Read verses 5, 6. 


In what rude manner did they treat this sec- 
ond invitation? 


NOTE.—The invitation to the wedding repre- 
sents the invitation of the gospel. It shocks us to 
think that anyone would refuse the invitation of 
a king to his son’s wedding. But that is just what 
we would be doing if we refused the call of 
God to attend the great wedding feast to be 
held in heaven. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 307, 308. 


THURSDAY 
God Calls and Honors Those Who Choose Him 


12. Find 2 Chronicles 15:2, second half. 

What is promised those who hear God’s invi- 
tation and seek Him? What will happen to those 
who refuse to listen to Him? 


NoTE.— "Satan will constantly present allure- 
ments to induce us to break this tie, to choose to 
separate ourselves from Christ. Here is where we 
need to watch, to strive, to pray, that nothing 
may entice us to choose another master; for we 





are always free to do this. But let us keep our 
eyes fixed upon Christ, and He will preserve us. 
Looking unto Jesus, we are safe. Nothing can 
pluck us out of His hand.”—Steps to Christ, 
p. 

13. Find Matthew 24:31. 

What will Jesus do for His elect (those who 
have chosen and are chosen by Christ) in the last 
days? 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 318, par. 3; p. 319, pars. 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 
Summary of the Lesson 


FILL IN the blank spaces with parts of the 
same verb—a verb that is the keynote of our 
lesson: 

God gives us the power and privilege to 

to obey and follow Him or to disobey. 

The first two sons born into this world made 
different choices. Cain _ to follow his own 
way of worship. Abel _ to follow God's 
way. 

The parable of the marriage of the king’s son 
shows us that many to disregard God's 
invitation. 

If we Christ’s way of life, when He 
returns to this earth the second time He will 

us to dwell with Him. 

UNSCRAMBLE these names of Bible men and 
women who, when confronted with a choice, 
chose God’s way: 


MUSELA ELNADI 
BALE ULAP 

PREET THUR 

RYAM CHUCZASEA 
DIVDA JEPHOS 
BRAMAHA CORENULOSI 


Are you choosing so that God can choose you? 


God had asked for a lamb, and that was what He wanted. Abel chose to bring a lamb and God 


honored him for it. Cain thought it didn’t matter and brought vegetables. God was not pleased. 


Dark Eyes, the Flying Squirrel, No. 3—By Harry Baers 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


ing into their home was that of a Saw-Whet Owl. 
This owl is smaller than a robin, but since it has 
such a reputation as a fighter, the squirrels were 
afraid. 2. The owl, however, was not looking for 
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4. As Dark Eyes listened she began to answer her 
mate with repeated “chucks” like those made by 
a red squirrel; then, after a lull, she burst into 
a delightful melody of chirps, squeaks, and chat- 
tering. It was her song. 5. The squirrels fed and 








7. Soon Dark Eyes began looking for a new home; 
she looked into old woodpecker holes, squirrel 
nests, and bird nests for just the right type of place. 
8. At last she found it. The tall stub stood in a 
little opening in the woods; it was near water, 
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a fight, but for a nest, and this one did not suit 
him too well. Besides, he was not in the mood for 
tackling two squirrels in a narrow hole, so he flew 
away. 3. After a while Glauco came out, and 
Dark Eyes listened to him chatter in the woods. 





played till sunrise, then slept for the day. 6. Flying 
squirrels are fairly common, but are not seen often 
because they come out only at night. In America, 
the eastern squirrels are about the size of chipmunks; 
in other areas, they may get to be a foot long. 








not far from a grove of beech trees, and had several 
woodpecker holes in it. It was also quite rotten, 
dry, and warm. 9. She cleaned out one of the 
holes and carefully lined the nest with bark fibers, 
and chased Glauco away any time he came too near. 





